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District 65 Edition 


A lot of Americans are approaching the boiling point these days—and it isn’t be- 
cause of summer temperatures. There’s more than enough reason to get hot under the 
collar just reading the newspaper headlines, 


Item: Pres. Eisenhower and his entire Administration refuse to take any positive 
action to get our economy back on the upgrade. Proposals for a tax cut, a public works 
program, extended coverage under the minimum wage law, a school construction pro- 
gram—all have gotten the cold shoulder from the Administration. 


Item: Congress is slated to adjourn within a few weeks, after doing practically 
nothing to halt the recession. And Democratic leaders have been as much at fault as 
Republicans. 


While millions of American families are feeling the pinch of this cruel and un- 
necessary economic slowdown, the strength and prestige of the United States, in the 
eyes of the world, are being whittled away by the immense loss of production incurred 
each month the recession continues. And, unless quick and effective action is taken 
to spur recovery, the upturn can be so slow and gradual that our economy will suffer 
additional damage. 


Until now, all that Congress and the Administration have produced in the way 
of needed economic measures are a long-overdue pay raise for Government employ- 
ees (which the Administration sought to cut down from 10% to 6%), and an inade- 
quate bill to extend unemployment insurance benefits for a maximum of 13 weeks. 
But for millions of American workers who earn less than $1 an hour, there is still no 
protection under the federal minimum wage law. For the millions who depend on So- 
cial Security benefits, there is still no increase to meet the rising cost of living, no pro- 
vision for medical and hospital care for the aged, widows and dependent children. Mil- 
lions who live in depressed areas still await long-needed federal aid. In every large 
city, overcrowded slums fester and breed juvenile delinquency while public housing pro- 
grams are shunted aside. Our schools’ shortcomings are loudly deplored, but federal aid 
to education is still not forthcoming. 


For all these, and many more, the American people owe a debt of anger to the 
powers that be. Every government leader, every Congressman who sat blithely by and 
permitted this evil recession to develop and to continue unchecked, deserves not only 
anger but retribution. Their failure to act is an evasion of responsibility of the worst 
kind. 


The day of reckoning is Tuesday, November 4—Election Day. That is when Ameri- 
cans have an opportunity, and a responsibility, to “stand faithfully by our friends and 
elect them. Oppose our enemies and defeat them,” in the words of Samuel Gompers. 
The small valiant band of liberals in Congress must be made a majority. It can be done, 


Six years ago the Republicans made political capital with the slogan “Had 
Enough?” Today, in the depths of this-GOP-made recession, our slogan should be “Mad 
Enough?” If enough people are mad enough about the mess in Washington and the 
mess the whole country has gotten into because of Washington—there can be some 
changes made come November 4. 


For a picture of what RWDSU members will be expected to do in the way of poli- 
tical action between now and Election Day, see Page 3. 





Annual Reports of the 65 Security Plan; the 65 Pension Fund; 
Store Workers Security Plan; Store Workers Retirement Plan 
— Pages S-1 to $-4 














Union-Busters Push in Ohio for 


a 


_ Right-to- Work ; Montana Licks It 


WASHINGTON.—The battle of petitions launched by “right-to-work” supporters ended July 3 in four states 
and is in full swing in Ohio, but the only thing certain thus far is that the Montana campaign went down to a 
striking defeat. Although foes of the union shop claim to have filed sufficient signatures before the deadline in 


Idaho, Colorado and Washington, the 
validity of many signatures was ques- 
tioned, and the results are still in doubt. 

In Ohio, the only other state where a 
similar petition campaign is in progress, 
the deadline for filing is Aug. 5. Califor- 
nia “work” backers earlier had qualified 
for a November referendum on their 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
outlaw union shop contracts. 

“In Kansas, the state supreme court 
rejected a ruling by Attorney Gen. John 
Anderson that the “work” resolution 
passed by the Legislature in 1957 was 
unconstitutional. It ordered the en- 
tire proposed constitutional amendment 
printed on the November election ballot. 

Better news for organized labor came 
from Louisiana, where the state senate 
voted down an attempt to restore the 
“work” law by a 24 to 13 margin. Earlier 
the senate industrial relations commit- 
tee had reported the measure unfavorably 
by a 7 to 3 vote. 

Here’s a state-by-state summary of the 
referendum situation: 

MONTANA—Working with the Mon- 
tana Farmers Union, organized labor 
succeeded in defeating “right-to-work” 
backers’ attempt to qualify for a place 
on the ballot by petitions. Chairman 
James S. Umber of the Montana United 
Labor Council reported that the “work” 
campaign fell 2,593 signatures short of 
the number needed. 

WASHINGTON—A big business blitz- 
kreig, in which coercion and pressure 
were used to get signatures, revived the 
initiative campaign just before the dead- 
line. “Right-to-work” backers claim to 
have filed 119,000 signatures, with 90,319 
needed to qualify, but the secretary of 
state has not accepted their figures. 

IDAHO—“Work” law forces filed a 
claimed 25,000 signatures, with 22,860 
needed to place the initiative on the 
ballot. Pres. Robert Lenaghen of the 
Idaho State Federation of Labor said, 
however, that preliminary inspection 
“shows many signatures of non-register- 
ed voters erroneously certified by county 
clerks as genuine.” 

OHIO—With Ohioans for “Right-to- 
Work” loosening its purse strings and 
hiring students at 20 cents per signature 
it seems likely that the necessary 354,210 
signatures will be obtained by the Aug. 
§ deadline to qualify the “work” issue for 
the November ballot. Unions have set 
up United Organized Labor of Ohio and 
conducted intensive drive against the 
signature campaign. 

KANSAS—With the legislature’s pro- 
posed “work” amendment to the con- 
stitution now assured of a place on the 
ballot, Kansas labor is organizing a state- 
wide precinct and ward program “for 
the specific purpose of , defeating this 
proposed compulsory open shop amend- 
ment,” according to F. E. Black, Kansas 
State Federation of Labor executive sec- 
retary. 
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SEN. LEHMAN 
They Lead Citizens’ Fight Against ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws 


Lehman Head 


Group Fighting ‘Work’ Laws 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Sparked by two of America’s greatest liberals, 
a national committee has been set up to fight “right-to-work” campaigns 
in the states as harmful to labor and industrial peace. 


With Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and former Senator Herbert H. Lehman 
as sponsors, the National Council for Industrial Peace has been established 


to protect “the nation’s economy and 
the working man’s union security” threat- 
ened by the “right-to-work” campaigns 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

Already the Council has established 
contact with similar independent organ- 
izations in the seven states where “right- 
to-work” legislation is being pushed. 
Every effort will be made to cooperate 
with them in the drive to defeat the ad- 
dition of “right-to-work” states to the 
eighteen where such laws already are in 
existence. 


“For some time, we have been alarmed 
and concerned at the growing attack 
upon organized labor and industrial peace 
and stability under the guise of so-called 
‘right-to-work’ laws,” said Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Governor Lehman. 


“It is time for all right-thinking. cit- 
izens, from all walks of life, to join in 
protecting the nation’s economy and the 
working man’s union security from the 
predatory and misleading campaigns now 





being waged by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


“The fact is that these laws do not 
guarantee any right to work. They are 
clearly and solely aimed at weakening 
the trade union movement and thus 
weakening the basic economy of the 
United States, which is built upon mass 
consuming power. 


“These laws are openly disruptive of 
mature, sound collective bargaining. 
They prohibit management and labor 
from signing contracts with union se- 
curity clauses which are in the best in- 
terest of both the company and the work- 
ers. They are clearly injurious to in- 
dustrial peace. 


“We are asking our friends and those 
citizens of good will, in both parties, to 
join with us in order, initially, to combat 
the spread of right-to-work laws and, 
as a long-range goal, to protect Amer- 
ica’s economy by fostering good relations 
and avoiding ill will and strife between 
management and labor. 





Bob Hope to Receive Murray-Green Award 


WASHINGTON.—The AFL-CIO’s Murray-Green Award for 1958 will be 
presented to comedian Bob Hope, a member of the Screen Actors’ Guild. _ 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said that the Community Services award was 
voted by the Executive Council in recognition of Hope’s “outstanding serv- 
ices to the men and women of our armed forces” through his overseas shows 


under the auspices of the USO. 


In notifying Hope of the award Meany 
said that the comedian‘s “readiness to per- 
form wherever our men and women are 
stationed has lifted not only their morale 


but the spirit of all citizens.” 


The award is given anually by the AFL- 
CIO in honor of the late president of the 
CIO; Philip Murray, and the late president 
of the AFL, William Green. It was founded 
in 1947 as the CIO’s Philip Murray Award. 


\ Hope, who will receive a $5,000 award 





award’s il-year history. 


and a special medal later this year at 


second trade unionist to be honored in the 
In 1955, Mrs, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, a member of the News- 
paper Guild, was the recipient. In addition, 
the Auto Workers was one of five organ- 
izations and individuals to share jointly 
in the 1953 citation. Other previous award 
winners include General Omar N. Bradley, 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman, Senator James 
E. Murray, Senator Robert F. Wagner, and 
last year’s winner, Dr. Jonas E. Salk. 


Bob Hope will receive the 1958 award 
next fall at a dinner in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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NOTICE TO READERS 


The Record’s publication sched- 
ule provides for 24 issues a year. 
Accordingly, the next issue will be 
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Pres. Greenberg Calls on Locals to Wage All-Out Campaign 


An urgent call for “the biggest political action campaign we’ve ever 
undertaken” was sounded this week by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg in 
a@ message to all local unions, international representatives and regional 
and area directors. The months between now and Election Day will find 
RWDsvers throughout the United States embarking on the most, ambi- 
tious drive of this kind ever run by the union. 


Pres. Greenberg’s call set forth a seven-point action program which 
is designed to involve as many members as possible in raising dollars 
for COPE (the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education), and in seeing 
to it that every union member registers and votes on November 4. 


The urgency of the political situation confronting Americans was 
described by Pres. Greenberg as follows: 


“The headlines these days are filled with events of special significance 
to every American and particularly to members of trade unions. The 
latest crisis in the Middle East points 
up the extent to which we are all 
involved in the field of foreign af- 
fairs. The record at home is an equal- 
ly strong reminder of the urgent 
need for government action to set 
our economy once again on the path 
to prosperity and full employment. 

“This is an important election 
year. The entire House of Represent- 
atives and one-third of the Senate 
of the United States, as well as 
numerous state and city officials 
will be elected to office on Tuesday, 
November 4. The kind of people we 
elect to office will determine the 
kind of program our government 
carries out in years to come, and 
this program in turn may well mean 
the difference between employment 
and unemployment or even between 
peace and atomic war.” 





PRES. MAX GREENBERG 


“For these reasons,” Pres. Greenberg’s letter continued, “and because 
the labor movement has a basic commitment to the task of political 
education of members and their families, we in the RWDSU have a special 
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responsibility this year to outdo anything we have ever done before 
in political action.” 


The political action program outlined by Pres. Greenberg includes 
the following: 


®@ Establishment of quotas for each local’s fund-raising Dollars for 
COPE campaign. 


@ A COPE Honor Roll will be published in each issue of The Record 
giving locals’ status in the drive. Special certificates will be issued to 
locals meeting their quota. 


@® Every COPE contributor will automatically become eligible to re- 
ceive one of several valuable prizes which are being provided by the 
RWDSU as an incentive in the campaign. The contributor’s prize will be 
matched by an identical prize for the collector whose name appears on 
the lucky contributor’s COPE receipt. 


® The staff of the International union is being called upon to make 
personal contributions to the COPE campaign, and full-time officers of 
locals are being urged to do the same. 


® Locals are being urged to turn in COPE collections weekly, so that 
the International may have up-to-date records on the progress of the drive, 


Pres. Greenberg reported that regional meetings of local officers and 
rank-and-file leaders are being planned for the next two months in 
various parts of the country. Locals will be notified as early as possible of 
the time and place of meetings in their respective areas. These meetings 
will enable International officers to get progress reports from local 
representatives and to help them plan more effective ways to raise funds, 
register members and get out the vote on Election Day. 


It was pointed out to the locals that up to 50 percent of the funds 
they raise for COPE can be used in their own communities. However, the 
locals were urged to make such political contributions through the 
medium of the RWDSU, which will remit the amounts requested out of 
the local membership’s COPE collections. In this way, all COPE funds 
raised by RWDSU members will be credited to the union. 


Together with plans for fund-rasing, a comprehensive RWDSU pro- 
gram for registration of members and a “get-out-the-vote” drive will be 
carried on during the next four months. 


| Unemployment Rises to 5,400,000, 17-Year High 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Unemployment hit a 
17-year high in June as nearly two million 
students and new graduates hunted jobs in 
the recession-hit labor market: But for the 
first time in 18 months, manufacturing em- 
ployment showed an increase and the work- 
week gained six-tenths of an hour from May. 


The Commerce and Labor departments re- 
ported unemployment increased 533,000 from 
May to a total of 5,437,000, the highest point 
since August 1941 when 5,620,000 persons were 
out of work. The June climb in unemployment 
put the total for the month at 2.1 million 
above the June, 1957 figure. 


Employment also climbed in June, the gov- 
ernment reported, with 920,000 new jobhold- 
ers, mostly in farm work. Non-farm payrolls 
moved upwards also, rising by 440,000 to 50.4 
million in June. Total employment was re- 
ported at 64,981,000, about 1.6 million less than 
the June 1957 figure. 


On a seasonally adjusted rate, unemploy- 
ment dropped from 7.2 percent of the labor 
force in May to 6.8 percent in June, the 
government said. 


There were two bright spots in the job re- 
port—a rise in the work-week from 38.6 hours 
in May to 39.2 hours in June and a $1.27 a 
week increase in average weekly earnings of 
factory workers to $83.10. The work-week, how- 
ever, still registered an hour below June 1957 
figures. 


One other figure in the government’s report 
showed improvement—manufacturing em- 
ployment rose by 150,000 to a total of 15.2 mil- 
lion. The rise in manufacturing employment 
was the first in 18 months, but jobs in this 
area had a long way to go to move up to the 
16.8 million employed in factories in June 1957. 


The government said that the students and 
new graduates dominated the job picture last 
month and that “the customary rise in young 
job-seekers overshadowed the usual reduction 
in unemployment among adult workers.” 


The unemployment rise in the government 
job report was reflected in unemployment in- 
surance figures with new claims rising from 
327,011 in the week of June 21 to 374,713 ‘for 
the week of June 28. Total unemployment 
among those eligible for jobless benefits show- 


ed a slight drop for the two weeks. However, 
the continuing claims figure lags about a week 
behind the initial claims report. 


The Labor Dept. reported that in the first 
five months of 1958 the unemployment in- 
surance programs put more than $1.9 billion 
into community and national purchasing 
power. 


In Congress, meanwhile, the anti-recession 
program had almost ground to a halt. Pres. 
Eisenhower signed a $1.6 billion rivers and 
harbors authorization bill. Earlier in the year 
he had vetoed a similar but larger bill on the 
basis that. some projects had not been approv- 
ed by the Budget Bureau. 


Leaders of AFL-CIO unions, meanwhile, 
joined 31 economists, educators, attorneys and 
executives in a warning issued by Americans 
for Democratic Action that “the seasonal let- 
up in the recession should not blind us to the 
dangers and the costs of the long period of 
under-employment and under-production that 
lies ahead.” 


The warning was contained in a statement 
sent to the President and congressional leaders. 
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Union Ranks Hold Firm 
As Auto Talks Resume 


DETROIT, (PAI)—The United Automobile 
Workers were showing a firm and solid front 
as crucial negotiations with the Big Three 
auto manufacturers went into recess over the 
Fourth of July holiday and resumed July 14. 
As the more than 50 union negotiators in- 
volved wearily went home for a brief rest after 
their long and futile talks the only progress 
report that they could give was “no progress.” 


But each day that passes is nevertheless gen- 
erally regarded as a day of progress for the union 
since time is definitely on its side. Each day that 
the UAW holds its own lines and discipline means 
another day of advance into the next few weeks 
when the automobile manufacturers must make 
crucial and pressing decisions of their own, 


Automobile inventories are dropping steadily 
and have reached the 655,000 mark as compared 
with 800,000 earlier in the year. Meanwhile pro- 
duction dropped over the holiday week to less than 
half of what it was during the same week last year. 
And a decrease in unsold cars means the approach 
of a time when the companies will want to start 
production again lest they lose their markets. 

Again the annual change-over of models is 
rapidly approaching. The Buick division of General 
Motors stopped production of its 1958 models on 
June 29 and will begin retooling for its 1959 models 
late this month. Other divisions of the Big Three 
will start their own retooling operations within the 
next two months. 


Strike Threat Remains 


Meanwhile the threat of a strike hangs over 
their heads with no indication of where it may come, 
The strike authorization vote at General Motors 
locals is above 92 percent. At Ford and Chrysler the 
percentage is even higher. 


Dividends Doing Nicely 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Sales and profits, re- 
flecting the recession, dropped sharply during the 
first three months of 1958, but dividends “continued 
at a high rate,” says the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Latest figures show that manufacturing cor- 
porations dropped almost 7 billion in sales during 
the first three months of 1958 as compared with 
the first quarter of 1957. Profits after taxes were 
down from $4.1 billion to $2.5 billion for this year. 

“With earnings down,” said the Commission, 
“Federal income tax accruals dropped from $3.6 
billion in the first quarter of last year to $2.2 billion 
for the first quarter of this year. Although profits 
were lower, dividends continued at a high rate and 
as @ result retained earnings were only $600 mil- 
lion for the quarter compared to $2.3 billion for 
the corresponding period of last year.” 
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AT BRUSSELS FAIR: AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany visits with members of cast of ‘““Wond- 
erful Town,”’ hit Broadway musical being pre- 
sented in theater of American pavilion. Pres. 
Meany toured fair while in Europe for meeting. 


Rubber Workers Get 8-Cent 
Hour Boost at Firestone 


CANTON, Ohio, (PAI)—The United Rubber 
Workers and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. have 
signed an agreement calling for an across-the-board 
8 cents hourly pay raise for 20,000 workers in Akron 
and seven other cities, The pay raise is retroactive 
to Monday, June 30. 

The settlement follows the pattern set in con- 
tracts already signed by the URW with Goodyear 
Tire and B. F. Goodrich Co. 

In the settlement, the URW and Firestone 
agreed to put off further bargaining on pension and 
insurance improvements until the companywide con- 
tract is up for negotiation early next year. The com- 
panywide contract runs out April 15, 1959. 

The 8 cent raise brings average straight time 
hourly wages in Firestone plants to $2.68. 

Negotiations have been going on here since 
June 16. 

The settlement came five days before a contract 
cancellation could have taken place. 

Covered by the new wage agreement are work- 
ers in Firestone plants in Akron; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Des Moines, Ia.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New Castle, 
Ind.; Pottstown, Pa.; Noblesville, Ind.; and Fall 
River, Mass. 








Heavily Pro-Management 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—A powerful indict- 
ment of the “pro-management” attitude of 
the Eisenhower-appointed National Labor }._- 
lations Board in general and of its senior mem- 
ber, Philip R. Rodgers, in particular, has just 
been written by labor lawyer Joseph S. Finley 
and published by the Public Affairs Institute. 


In a foreword to its pamphlet, the Institute, a 
non-profit, non-partisan research organization, said 
that it had become convinced “that a critical ana- 
lysis was in order” to see why the decisions of the 
present NLRB “were so sharply different from those 
which had been made by previous boards and upon 
which an important body of administrative pro- 
cedures had been developed to guide both manage- 
ment and labor in their daily relationships.” 


In his study Finley analyzed a number of rulings 
of the present Board which have completely upset 
previous NLRB rulings. He declared that in critical 
decisions involving deep-seated clashes between 
management and labor, the present NLRB had 
reversed “case after case decided by its predecessor 
members favorable to unions” and had not reversed 
“a single significant case to deprive management of 
past gains.” 

Finley charges that by its decisions, the NLRB 
has hit organized labor in a number of areas. 

@ It has curtailed union organization through 
decisions greatly widening the “free speech” rights 
of employers to the point that threats can now be 
disguised under various legal hair splitting terms 
such as “predictions,” “opinions” and “permissible 
propaganda.” 

@ It has revived the labor injunction through 
unusually strict interpretations of the law resulting 
in a new kind of 1958 strikebreaking. Finley charged 
that the present NLRB has taken the position that 
“it is the employer interests which must be protected 
from the striking and picketing union, not the in- 
terests of the employees in their supposed right to 
collective bargaining.” 

@® It has made “inexcusable rulings” against 
unions to the point where the courts have protested. 

@ It has suppressed union activities over broad- 
areas through rigid interpretation of what con- 
stitutes a secondary boycott, the overriding of sen- 
iority rules, the breaking down of union security, 
the curtailing of collective bargaining rights and 
the weakening of protection against discriminatory 
discharge. 

Analyzing the individual record of Philip R. 
Rodgers, Finley charged that of 164 significant cases 
involving basic controversial issues during the three 
years 1955-’57, Rodgers had voted for management 
160 times and for labor only 4. 

‘Decisive changes in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board practices are necessary if the national 
policy of Congress as expressed in the statute is 
to be carried out,” Finley concludes, 








WASHINGTON (PAI)—Squeezed by the high 
cost of living, more and more union members 
are asking for the reasons behind price in- 
creases. 

To answer the questions, The Machinist, official 
publication of the IAM has been making a special 
study of the records back to 1953. That was the year 
the U.S. Department of Labor modernized its meth- 
ods of gathering and reporting changes in the prices 
We pay. 

The U.S. Labor Department keeps track of the 
-prices charged for some 300 items—goods and serv- 
ices—on which the average family spends its money. 

Price checkers employed by the Department go into 
4,000 stores in 48 cities across the country and on 
the 15th day of each month, or the next day if the 
15th is a Sunday or a holiday. These checkers make 
@ record of the prices being charged in those stores 
on that day for certain commonly used items. 

Rents and some services are kept track of by ques- 
tionnaires mailed in by typical families spotted in 
these same cities. 

Within a few days, these reports arrive in- Washing- 
ton where they are weighted. In other words, the La- 
bor Department experts decide what proportion of 
@n average family’s income is spent on that particu- 
lar item. ! 

The result is not a measurement of the cost of liv- 
ing, exactly. But i is an index of the changes in the 

ce consumers pay. It’s called the Consumers Price 

ex. 


Since 1953, this index has gone up 8% percent. 
That means that we need $1.881%4 to buy the same 


things we bought for $1 in 1953, 
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Medical Costs Lead 


Price Boosts Over Past Five Years 


Prices for some things have gone up more than the 
prices for others, however. For example, medical 
charges have jumped a whopping 19 percent. The 
price of clothing, on the other hand, has gone up only 
2 percent. And, the price of house furnishings has 
actually declined, according to the index, by 4 percent. 

The Index shows that the Labor Department check- 
ers are actually reporting lower prices this year on 
sewing machines, washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, refrigerators, ranges and toasters than they did 
in 1953, 

However, what anyone has saved on appliances has 
been offset and more by higher rents, higher food 
prices and higher medical charges. 

The increases in charges for medical care since 
1953 have outstripped everything else in the index. 
Doctors are charging 18 percent more for office vis- 
its, 19 percent more for obstetrical care. It costs 12 
percent more to have your tonsils out than it did in 
1953, but only 5 percent more to lose your appendix. 
Dentists have hiked their bills 14 percent. Hospitals 
have jumped their rates 35 percent. Group hospital 
rates have gone up 35 percent and are still rising. 

Taking each item in the consumer dollar separately, 
here are some further figures based on the price in- 
dex to show where prices have risen most: 


Housing—The cost of having a home and operating 
it has increased 9.1 percent since 1953. Rents rose 12 
percent. Gas, electricity and fuel were raised about 
9 percent. House furnishings, a big item in the budget, 
dropped by about 4 percent over 1953 prices. 

Food—Food costs 8.1 percent more than it did in 
1953. Meat, which takes the biggest single bite, costs 
about 6 percent more than it did five years ago. Meat 





prices went down substantially in 1956, but in the 
last two years soared back up with a 23 percent raise. 
Other foods—cereal and breads, fruit and vegetables 
—have risen 13 percent. Dairy products jumped 4 
percent. 

Transportation—Cost of transportation has risen 
7.2 percent. New car prices are now 17 percent higher 
than in 1955, when their price was the lowest in the 
five-year period, the price index shows. Gasoline has 
risen 13 percent. Local bus and street car fares jump- 
ed a hefty 30 percent. ; 

Clothing—These prices have been fairly steady over 
the five-year period rising only 2 percent. Men’s cot- 
ton shirts cost only three-tenths per cent more than 
in 1953. Women’s cotton housedresses are about 3 
percent higher. Shoes for the whole family have in- 
creased about 1.3 percent. 

Reading and Recreation—Entertainment has be- 
come 8.6 percent more costly. The sharpest rise is in 
movie tickets, up 30 percent. Newspapers cost more, 
too—19 percent. However, the prices of TV sets and 
radios have actually been lowered. 

Medical Care—Higher doctor bills, hospital insur- 
ance, and drugs combined have caused the steepest 
increase in the index, a 19 percent rise. In addition 
to the higher medical costs already listed, drug prices 
went up 11 percent. 

Personal Care—Grooming prices advanced 14.1 per- 
cent. Haircuts cost 23 percent more than in 1953, and 
beauty shop treatments 18 percent more. Toilet goods 
prices rose 9 percent. 

Other Goods and Services—Items in this group— 
mostly cigarettes, whiskey and beer—rose 8.2 percent 
Cigarettes are 10 percent higher than in 1953, whiskey 


7 percent higher. 
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ON STRIKE AT CHARMS CANDY IN NEW JERSEY ortheast 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Fireworks in the form 
of a strike went off promptly at midnight July 3 
at the Charms Candy plant here when mem- 
bers of Local 262 walked off their jobs in a bat- 
tle for a new contract which would provide wage 
increases for all employees. The next day, July 
4, the night shift was joined by the rest of the 
400 employees. 

Round-the-clock picket lines have since kept the 
plant closed tight, Pres. Anthony Auriema and Gen- 
eral Org. George Braverman reported. The lines are 
bolstered by other ‘262’ members in the area as well 
as members of other industrial unions. 





Lanes: 


Local 262 members at Charms Candy plant in Bloomfield, N. J,, on the line in blistering heat fellowing firm’s refusal to grant general wage increase, 


The walkout took place after about three weeks 
of negotiations, during which the union’s insistence 
on @ general wage increase was met by a manage- 
ment offer which would provide wage boosts to little 
more than 30 percent of the plant. The contract ex- 
pired June 30, and the workers voted to strike at a 


~meeting July 2. 


The company’s answer to union negotiators is 
that it cannot afford to grant wage increases across 
the board. 

Negotiations were broken off with the strike, and 
the union has since asked the State Mediation Board 
to help work out a settlement. It appears, however, 
that the company is dodging a meeting with the 





mediators, Braverman said. A board representative 
reported that he was told the employer was on vaca- 
tion, but he was seen entering the plant soon after 
this report was received, 

Meanwhile, the picketing continues with 
workers sticking it out in spite of the blistering hea 
of the past two weeks. Pickets are regularly reliev 
for sandwiches and refreshments which are served 
at strike headquarters. The pickets are led by chi 
captains Theodore DeNorscio and John Giaimis, 
crew captains Henry DePasquale, Emma Natalizio, Joe 
Galante, Viola Harris, John Freda, Sam Santenello, 
Pete Peters, Archie Murphy, Jack Watson, Pat Catina, 
Al Parzanese and Andrew Rendino, 











By Law in 








Age Discrimination Banned 


N.Y. State 








NEW YORK CITY—Age discrimination in New York State has been 
reduced since a new law forbidding such bias went into effect July 1, Com- 
mgissioner Charles Abrams of the State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion said last week. The law is an amendment to the state’s Fair Employ- 


ment Practices Act. 


Immediately visible effects of the law 
were the help wanted ads in newspapers, 
which, as of July 1, could no longer use 
age specifications or the word “young.” 
Abrams also cited policy revisions by a 
humber of companies concerning per- 
sonnel, with jobs being opened to older 
workers, and the law’s influence on new 
pension plans. Many existing plans put a 
ceiling on age for purposes of entering 
a plan. 

While employers are permitted to ask 
the age of an applicant before hiring, 
the law forbids their using this informa- 





Registration 
For Fall Voting 


On Now in N.Y. 


NEW YORK CITY—The opportunity 
to register in advance to vote in the fall 
elections is now available to all New 
Yorkers. Advance registration can be 
made at the central office of your bor- 
ough Board of Elections from now 
through Sept. 8. 

Registration for the 1958 elections 
takes place under the city’s permanent 
personal registration system (PPR), 
which first went into effect last year. 
If you registered last year, therefore, you 
needn't register again. The only time 
you have to register is when you move 
to a new address or if you fail to vote at 
least once every two years. 

Borough offices of the Board of Elec- 
tions are open weekdays from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon, at the following locations: 


Bronx—1780 Grand Concourse (near 
175th Street). 
Manhattan—80 Varick Street 


Grand Street). 

Queens—Borough Hall, 82nd Ave. & 
Queens Blvd., Kew Gardens. 

Brooklyn—Municipal Building, Fulton 
and Court Streets. 

Staten Island — Borough Hall, St. 
George (opposite Ferry Terminal). 

IF YOU DON’T REGISTER, YOU 
CAN'T VOTE! 


duly 20, 1958 





(near .. 





tion to deny the worker a job, except 
where age is an occupational qualifica- 
tion. 

New York became the fourth state to 
protect the job rights of older workers 
when Gov. Harriman signed the new law. 
Others are Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island. 


Other rules of the new law are that 
job applications which ask for age or 
date of birth must contain the statement 
that the law forbids age discrimination; 
employment agencies share responsibility 
with employers for abiding by the law; 
employers may not arbitrarily fire older 
workers simply because they believe all 
persons over a certain age are physical- 
ly disqualified. 





Two Local 50 Walkouts 
In 15th Week Against 


Ice Cream Cone Firms 


NEW YORK CITY—Candy and Confectionary Local 50’s strikes agains 
two ice cream cone companies went into their 15th week last week, st 
completely solid- and effective as they were at the start last April, Pres. 


Frank Scida reported. 


The firms, Yohay Baking Co. and U.S. 
Baking Co., are both in Brooklyn and are 
run by a father-son combination. Both 
are small plants, with “thoroughly lousy 
wages and conditions,” according to 
Scida. 

Prior to the strikes the union had spent 
months in a fruitless effort to get the 
employers to sit down for amicable nego- 
tiations. Every effort was met with an 
angry brush-off by the employers. 


Attempts by the State Mediation Board 
to bring the parties together were frus- 
trated when the employers failed to ap- 
pear at several conferences called by the 
Board. 

A National Labor Relations Board 


ON STRIKE IN BROOKLYN: Recently organized members of Local 50 picket plant 
of Yohay Baking Co. Strikes at Yohay and U.S. Baking Co. remain solid after 15 
weeks as employers still refuse to negotiate settlement. 





election, which was ordered June 7, hag 
been held up by wild charges by thé 
companies against the union, which have 
been labeled obvious delaying tactics by 
the union. The workers now await the 
results of the labor board investigation 
of the charges. 





Raises, Hour Cut 
For 500 in New 
Stationers’ Pact 


NEW YORK CITY.—A contract settles 
ment providing for the 40-hour, 5-day 
work week and wage increases renee J 
10 percent, has been reached by R 
Local 585 and the Greater New York 
Stationers’ Association, ‘585’ Pres. John 
Freeman reported. The agreement, covers 
ing 500 workers in 110 shops, runs for 29 
months, 


The contract is effective April 15, 195 
and expires in September, 1960. 
provides for voluntary overtime work 
(under the old system overtime on the 
sixth day was compulsory); 5 percent 
pay boost equaling raises of about $3 to 
$10 this year and next; a $55 minimum 
rate for clerks, $5 above the old ratej 
automatic $2 increases for new employe 
ees after 30 days of service; and an ade- 
ditional week’s severance pay, making it 
three weeks after 10 years. 


An additional one percent to the wel- 
fare fund will bring the company-paid 
total to 4-percent. Freeman said the 
added welfare payments will provide 
increased hospital, surgical and life in- 
surance benefits for employees and in- 
creased hospital and surgical benefits 
for their dependents. 


Negotiating for the union were Wil- 
liam Santangelo, Edward Albers, Pres. 
John Freeman, Vice-Pres. Bernard Free- 
man and Attorney Charles Katz. The 29- 
month contract period was sought by 
the union in order to change the opening 
date from April to September, which 
marks the start of the industry’s season. 





The Midwest 





_ [5c Raise, Pension 


At Rival Dog Food 


CHICAGO, Ill—A new contract, providing a pension plan as.well as 
wage increases and a number of other improvements, was settled be- 
tween Local 194 and the Rival Packing Co., makers of the well-known Rival 
dog food. Effective over a 28-month period which starts Jan. 1, 1958 are 
wage increases totaling 15 cents an hour for the workers at Rival, with 


wage boosts ranging from about 7 to 9 
cents an hour for a group of maintenance 
department employees who joined the 
union some months ago and became cov- 
ered by the contract. 

The new pension plan, which will be 
company paid, has not yet been worked 
out in detail. It has already been agreed, 
however, that while the plan will be ef- 


Gillette, Dykes 
Re-elected in 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—Local 125 members 
re-elected Pres. Clifford Gillette and 
Business Agent Bob Dykes and the slate 
they head in two elections last month, 
both of which saw turnouts of better than 
80 percent of the 500 members. The sec- 
ond election was held after the results 
of the first were challenged on the ground 
of improper tallying of votes. 

At issue in the voting was the local’s 
joining in the strike preparation program 
of the Quaker Council, made up of locals 
in several international unions with 
members in Quaker Oats plants in four 
midwestern states and New York State. 
The Council is gearing for an expected 
battle with Quaker management over the 
union proposal for common contract ex- 
piration dates for all locals. Local 125 is 
a leading member of the Quaker Oats 
Council. 

The incumbents, led by Gillette and 
Dykes, back the Council program. The 
challengers campaigned on a go-it-alone 
platform, The overwhelming re-election 
of the incumbent leaders thus gave mem- 
bership backing to the local’s active par- 
ticipation in the Quaker Council. 

The Council program calls for imme- 
diate deposits of $10 each by all members 
of Council locals into a common strike 
fund, 





United Dairy 
Organized in W. Va. 


NEW MARTINSVILLE, W.Va.—The 
empleyees of United Dairy in this city 
have organized avd won a Lecal 379 
contract, Int’l Rep. Ned Harkless re- 
ported, mn 

The firm, formerly owned by Medern 
Dairy Co., was beught recently by 
United, which is under contract te 
‘379’ in its Wheeling plant. Led by Int'l 
Rep. Bill Kee, the workers won quick 
recognition and coverage under the 
same conditions in effect at the Wheel- 
ing plant. 











fective Jan. 1, 1959, any employee who 
is now eligible to retire and wants to 
retire will recelve a minimum of $48 a 
month in pension benefits from the plan. 
Further talks are taking place with 
management to work out a complete 
plan. The workers already enjoy com- 
prehensive health coverage. 

‘194’ Exec. Sec. George White led a 
rank and file committee in the negotia- 
tions, which started about the middle of 
last December. The previous pact ex- 
pired Dec. 31. White said the main reason 
for the long delay in reaching a settle- 
ment was the difficulty encountered as 
a result of a change in ownership of the 
company. New owner of Rival Packing is 
Consolidated Groceries, Inc., estimated 
to be the largest wholesale grocery con- 
cern in the nation. 

Terms of Contract 

Breakdown of the wage increase over 
the life of the contract is as follows: 5 
cents effective Jan. 1, 1958, 14% cents 
July 1 and 112 cents Oct. 1, 1958; 3 
cents on Jan. 1, 1959, 2 cents July 1, 1 
cent Oct. 1 and 1 cent Dec. 1, 1959. 

Among other gains were: 

Night shift premium up 21% cents to 
10 cents an hour; Additional half-day’s 
paid holiday, for a total of 712; Additional 
vacation pay of 214 and 34 days, respec- 
tively, for workers with 10 and 12 years’ 
service. Workers with 3 years’ to 14 
years’ service get 2 weeks off. 15-year 
employees enjoy 3-week paid vacations. 

Also, a new job classification system to 
be worked out with management, which 
is expected to add to the earnings of 
many workers pow unclassified; Estab- 
lishment of a safety committee; and 
time and a half pay, retroactive to Dec. 
19, 1957, for 2 maintenance men who had 
not received premium pay for overtime 
work. 

Members of the union negotiating com- 
mittee, besides White, were Plant Lead- 
er Gus Clark, Jr., Gertrude Skrentny, 
Jack Chwinule, Joseph Zacarish, Elbert 
Freeman, Eugene Massey, William Travis 
and George Vickers. 


6c Wage Boost Won 
At Kellogg Macaroni 


LOCEPORT, Ill—Wage boosts of six 
cents an hour were won in a new con- 
tract between Local 11 and the Kellogg 





Macaroni plant here, Regional Dir. Al, 


Evanoff reported. 

The one-year pact also provides for 
continuation of the existing reviews of 
the cost of living every three months, 
which have brought the employeees ad- 
ditional wage improvements of seven 
cents an hour during the past year. 

The agreement was reached on June 
23 and ratified by the employees at a 
meeting a week later. 








World's Longest Bridge 





The combined skills of 2,500 AFL-Ci 
$100 million, five-mile long bridge across Straits of Mackinac in 
Michigan. At ceremonies dedicating world’s plaque in memory 
of five unionists who lost lives on the project. Shown above is 
typical trade union crew laying a section of flooring for the bridge 
linking Michigan's two peninsulas. 
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Last-Ditch Talks at Black’s 
Seek to Avoid Strike Action 


WATERLOO, Ia.—Crucial negotiations with Black’s department store 
management are due to get under way July 23. The talks, to be held before 
a Federal mediator, may determine whether or not there will be a strike of 


the 325 employees, who are determined 
to go all out for a first contract providing 
wage increases. 


A membership meeting scheduled for 
July 24 will decide, based on the com- 


pany’s attitude, whether or not to auth- 
orize the negotiatiog committee to call 
a strike. The employees voted for RWDSU 
last February in an NLRB election. 


Discussions with the Allied Stores unit, 
led by Regional Dir. Al Evanoff, have 
produced agreement on a number of is- 
sues, but management’s adamant refusal 
to give a wage increase has stalemated 
progress toward a contract. Management 
has said it would be poor business prac- 
tice to grant a wage increase now. 


Local 860 has made preparations for 
a strike if it becomes necessary. An alert 
issued to all unions in the area has 
brought assurance of complete support 
from the powerful Black Hawk Labor 
Council, which unites all AFL-CIO un- 
ions in this county. Individual support 
Was guaranteed by the 4,000-member lo- 
cal ef the United Auto Workers at the 
John Deere farm implement plant here, 
and the Black’s department store story 
has been front-paged in the Iowa Farm 
Labor News. 





Office Group Signs Up 
At Sealtest in Lansing 


LANSING, -Mich.— Employees in the 
Sealtest Milk Company’s office here have 
signed up in Local 93 and await an elec- 
tion date to be set by the National Labor 
Relations Board, Int'l Rep. John Kirk- 
wood reported. Plant and sales employees 
have been members of the union for some 
time. 

Impetus for the office workers’ organ- 
ization was the discharge of the office 


. Manager, which topped off long dissat- 


isfaction with low wage rates. The office 
consists of seven employees, all women. 





Cost-of-Living Raise 
At Tolibia Cheese in Wisc. 


FOND DU LAC, Wisc.—Two-cent hour- 
ly wage increases went into effect July 6 
for the employees of Tolibia Cheese Co., 
makers of Italian-type cheeses which are 
distributed around the country. The boost 
was granted in accordance with the cost- 
of-living clause of the contract. 

Meanwhile, plans were being made for 
negotiations on a contract renewal due 
next Sept. 10. Talks were expected to be- 
gin in a week or two. 








Small But Scrappy Kansas Labor Keeps Its Enemies on Run 


By BILL ABBOTT 

TOPEKA, Kansas, (PAI)—How does a giant 
feel who is being outguessed, outfought, and 
outmaneuvered by a scrappy little guy who has 
come up from fowhere to challenge him? The 
Kansas Chamber of Commerce and conserva- 
tive allies who have so long dominated the State 
of Kansas can tell you the feeling isn’t at all 


pleasant. 

: The scrapper is the Kansas AFL-CIO, which 
spearheads a 150,000 total labor movement in this 
state of two million population. Lahor’s opponents, 


For this fast-stepping labor movement, short on 
membership but long on dedicated, zealous leadership, 
has launched one of the most ambitious political 
and public relations programs in the history of any 
state labor body. 


“We have 815 local unions in the state,” says Jim 


then Gov. Hall of an open shop bill. The local’s year- 
round political activity is spearheaded by its women, 
many of whom are regularly active in the Wyandotte 
County Women’s Division of COPE, which is headed 
by ‘184-L’ member Ann Bowdre. 

The amount of man and women power mobilized 
already in this relatively tiny AFL-CIO is extra- 
ordinary. There is a Women’s Activities Director, 
two full-time men who work with minority groups, 
plus people who work with both political parties, busi- 
nessmen, clergymen, farmers, and schoolteachers. 

In the last election, Kansas elected a Democratic 
Governor. This year, with the minority Democratic 
Party looking strong and a dominant Republican 
Party divided between moderates and conservatives, 
the new COPE ward and precinct organization, in- 
dependent and vital, can become a powerful force 


in the politics of the state. 
rwdsu RECORD 
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Despite Summer Heat, Union-Building Gees on 





The South 





250 Under Organization in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala—The summer’s heat 
building the union down 
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July 22, where the union’s election petition wil] be 
heard. 


The picketing, which fs getting the help of the 
Steelworkers Union here, ts completely effective. The 
area is one in which many Stee? Union members live, 
and these highly union-comscious workers as well as 
others are doing their shopping elsewhere. 

Im another development, a majority of the Dixie 
U-Drive-It Co. workers have signed up, and a labor 
board election is due om Aug. 1. Daniels and Jenkins 
teamed up for this campaign too. Contact was estab- 
lished with the 43 workers through a former RWDSU 
member, who went to work there some time ago and 
has been a key man throughout the organizing cam- 





2 American Bakery Salesmen 
Fired for Union Activities, 
Reinstated with Back Pay 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—A compromise settlement providing back pay and 
reinstatement with full seniority has been worked out between the union 
and American Bakeries in the case of two driver-salesmen fired for union 
activity in the organizing campaign among the company’s 60 salesmen 

- here. The plant employees have been covered by an RWDSU contract for 








NEW LEADERS of Retail Employes load 1010 in Miami, Fla., line up out- 
side union hall after election June 30. L. to r., 





Sec.-Treas. Julius Schwim- 


mer, Sgt.-at-Arms Ben Miller, Pres. Howard Keshen, Ist Vice-Pres. Irving 
Isaacs, 2nd Vice-Pres. joe Burns, Recording Sec. Irwin Rubin. 





17 Cents in a Year Achieved 
At Ala. Hardware Wholesaler 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Settlement of a wage reopener brought increas- 
es of 5 cents an hour to the 70 employees of Wimberly-Thomas Co., a whole- 
sale hardware firm here, Int’] Rep. Bill Langston reported. The workers 





Suffolk, Va. Local 
Sues Over Layoff 
Of 8 Workers 


SUPPOLK, Va.—Local] 26 will sue the 
Suffolk Peanut Co. for damages suffered 
by eight of its members who were laid off 
in violation of the state labor law. In 
addition, the local has submitted the case 
to arbitration, asking for reinstatement 
of the workers with back pay, and has 
filed with the National Labor Relations 
Board charges of unfair labor practices. 

This unusual twist, in which a union 
turns the anti-labor “right-to-work” law 
of Virginia against an employer, came 
as a result of the company’s action in 
replacing striking employees with scabs 
during a brief walkout last March. The 
strike settlement provided for reinstate- 
ment of all strikers, but the company an- 
nounced that eight of the strikers were 
laid off. It retained the scabs. 

At several meetings between the union 
committee, led by Pres. Lock Parker and 
Regional Dir. Irving Lebold, and the 
company, management offered various 
Proposals to settle the dispute, but none 
included reinstatement of the eight 
strikers. The union rejected all of the 
Offers, insisting that the company abide 
by seniority rules in laying workers off 
and that the eight be put back 
0m the job with pay for e lost. 

Management refused, and the union 
announced its court action. 


are members of Local 261. 


The 5-cent boost comes just six months 
after a 6-cent increase went into effect 
in accordance with last summer’s con- 
tract settlement. That settlement also 
provided 6-cent hourly wage increases 
when it was negotiated last year, for a 
total wage improvement in the past year 
of 17 cents an hour. 


The workers gave unanimous and hap- 
py approval to the reopener settlement, 
which was negotiated by a team includ- 
ing Shop Chairman Charles Pierce and 
Vice-Chairman Evvy Webb, as well as 
Langston. 


URW Fights NLRB 
Report on O'Sullivan 


AKRON, Ohio ‘(PAI—The United 
Rubber Workers are fighting a report of 
a Trial Examiner for the National Labor 
Relations Board that would deny them 
picketing and boycott rights in the strike 
against the O'Sullivan rubber heel plant 
at Winchester, Virginia. 


The report cites NLRB decisions that 
unions lose picketing and boycott rights 
in the event that they are decertified by 
a vote at a strike-bound plant under 
Taft-Hartley provisions which deny 
economic strikers the right to vote. This 
gives strike-breakers control of decer- 
tification elections, a provision that has 
Iong been regarded as a prime “union- 
busting” weapon by management. 





about two years. 

The agreement was signed in the 
presence of National Labor Relations 
Board attorney Jerry Sindler on July 14, 
a day before management was to defend 
itself against a complaint issued earlier 
by the NLRB based on the union’s unfair 
labor practice charges. Regional Dir. 
Irving Lebold represented the union in 
the negotiations. 

The settlement also provides that man- 
agement will post notices om all bulletin 
boards specifying that the salesmen have 
the right to join the RWDSU, and that 
there will be no company interference 
with organizing activity. 


Back Pay of $1,156, $400 

Back pay for one of the reinstated 
salesmen, Frank Anderson, amounts to 
$1,156.83, and for the other, Frank Wil- 
kerson, $400. For both men these amounts 
represent better than half their lost time. 
Anderson had been out since last Sep- 
tember and Wilkerson since February 
1958. Lebold pointed out that both had 
worked on other jobs during the lay-off. 

The agreement, Lebold said, actually 
conforms with overall company policy in 
dealing with unions, including the 
RWDSU, which holds contracts with 
American Baksry in several plants else- 
where in the South. He said the company 
generally seeks to avoid interference 
with employees’ attempts to organize. 
He pointed out as examples the success- 
ful organizing campaigns at the Wil- 
mington plant, where a first RWDSU 
contract was won earlier this year, and 
at Rocky Mount, where the salesmen 
voted the union in on June 25. 





Pact Talks Due: 
In Rocky Mount 


ROCKY MOUNT, N.C.—Proposals for 
a first contract topped the agenda of the 
first meeting of American Bakery sales- 
men here since they voted for the 
RWDSU in an election on June 25. The 
meeting, held Sunday, July 13, drew a 
healthy majority of the men, many of 
whom came from outlying depots as far 
away as 100 miles from this center of 
company operations in this area. 


Some 90 employees, most of whom are 
driver-salesmen, will seek wages and 
conditions similar to those in effect 
among the salesmen at the company’s 
Wilmington, N.C., plant. 


Efforts will be made, Regional Dir. 
Irving Lebold said, to bring earnings in- 
to line with prevailing rates in this area, 
which are somewhat higher than in Wil- 
mington. Cost-of-living protection will 
also be sought. The other employees are 
transport drivers and retail thrift store 
workers, 


The workers elected provisional officers 
as well as a negotiating commitiee, and 
made application to the International 
Union for a local charter. 


Tentative date for the start of nego- 
tiations is Aug. 5, Lebold said. The orig- 
inal date, set for sometime last week, was 
set aside because the plant manager was 
on vacation, he said. 





They Led Election Victory at Fla. Warehouse 





ORGANIZING TEAM at Westinghouse Electric Supply warehouse in Miami 
are these three new RWDSUers, I. to Fey Bob Damier, Leonard Faircloth and 


Fred Levy. They led successful campaign 


resulting im NLRB election win 


last month under direction of Int'l Rep. Herry Bush. 








Canada 





Decertification Move Beaten 
At 0.K. Warehouse in Sask. 


SASKATOON, Sask.—RWDSU Local 935 won a 34-23 election victory 
at the O.K. Economy Stores Warehouse here, defeating a move by non- 
union employees to have the union decertified, Int’l Rep. Len Wallace 





Shopka Elected 
Unit Chairman 


In Brandon, Man. 


BRANDON, Man.—J. Shopka has been 
named chairman of the McGavin and 
General Bakeries units here, heading a 
list of 15 officers and committee mem- 
bers elected for the coming year, Bus, 
Agent G. Ritchie reported. O. Kliewer 
was elected vice-chairman, M. Stock re- 
cording secretary, and A. Lovegrove 
warden. 


J 
N. Langston was named shop steward 
at McGavin’s, Lovegrove’ will hold the 
same post at General Bakeries. 


McGavin’s negotiating committee will 
include W. Grigg, J. Proctor, N. Lang- 
ston, Z. Klimzak and H. Lindley. G. Kal- 
kin, A. Lawrence, L. Jackson, B. Smith, 
D Cripps, O. Kliewer, J. Fraser and F. 
Anderson will represent the General 
plant. 


According to Ritchie, more than 10 
days of stiff negotiations at the two 
plants have failed to produce a settle- 
ment. Application for conciliation has 
been made to the Manitoba Labor Board 
and proceedings are expected to begin 
soon, he added. 


reported. 

Local 935 was certified at O.K. Economy 
in 1956. A first contract was won only 
after a 13-week strike that ended in 
June, 1957. 

Last: month the non-union employees 
circulated a petition and applied to the 
Saskatchewan ‘Labour Relations Board 
for decertification of the union. The 
Board, over the objections of the union, 
ordered a vote taken. 

Wallace pointed out that the union was 
victorious despite company efforts to 
wean away the employees with intro- 
duction of a pension plan and a general 
wage increase during the campaign. 


Wage Raise, Hour Cut 
At Codville in Sask. 


PRINCE ALBERT, Sask.—In an agree- 
ment between Local 496 and -the Cod- 
ville Company here, members of tne 
RWDSU have won wage increases of 5 
cents an hour, bringing the rates for 
warehousemen to $57 a week and to $50 
a week for office workers. In addition, 
the workers secured the 40-hour week 
effective September 1. The new work 
week will be 212 hours below the present 
schedule. 

The negotiating committee for the un- 
ion included Sisters Similie and Mc- 
Keand, and Vern Williams, Gerry Hol- 
land and Paul Dansereau, assisted by 
Int’] Rep. Len Wallace. 








Automation Seen High on List 


As Cause of 


Unemployment 


OTTAWA (CPA)—The contradiction in our present economic situation 
continues to be markedly evident. Figures for the Gross National Product 
for the first three months of this year show that Canada’s total output of 
goods and services ran at an annual rate of $31,676,000,000, a new high for 


the period. 

The paradox is that it was during this 
same period that our unemployment sit- 
uation was at its worst since the early 
years of the second world war. 

How then can you account for the 
buoyant GNP figures? For one thing 
housing construction is up sharply and 
if it continues at the present rate, may 
get a new record. This has been entirely 


Five Provinces 
Have Now Joined 
Nat’ Hospital Plan 


OTTAWA (CPA) — Five Canadian 
rovinces, British Columbia, Alberta, 
acter all Manitoba and Newfound- 
land, containing about 30 percent of 
Canada’s population, were first to user 
in the federal-provincial hospital insur- 
ance plan July 1. Cost of the plan with 
all provinces participating is estimated 
at upward of $430 million dollars. 

Ontario will come into the plan next 
January, and New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia are also expected to enter then. 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec are 
rumored to be planning mid-1959 entry, 
although Quebec has not yet offered to 
open negotiations with the federal gov- 
ernment, 

With all Canada’s 17 million people 
- govered, the plan would cost over $430 
million, of which the federal government 
would pay $215 million. In theory, the 
federal government spléis costs 50-50 
with the province concerned, but in prac- 

the central authority will pay be- 

een 68.6 percent (in Newfoundjand) 
@nd 42.2 percent (in Saskatchewan), de- 
pending on local conditions. 








due to the direct intervention of the 
government, and makes the private enter- 
prisers who abhor government “inter- 
ference” look positively silly. 

They say that figures don’t lie but the 
higher GNP figures certainly belie the 
amount of unemployment which is still 
plaguing the country. 

Why? One reason is that we have not 
been paying enough attention to what 
is happening to the labor market as a 
result of technological changes and auto- 
mation. 

Perhaps we have been lulled into a 
sense of false security by assurances 
that automation is just another step in 
the process of industrial evolution 


Two Cars for One 

Perhaps the current wave of techno- 
logical changes is moving ahead far fast- 
er than we suspected, as was shown 
by a group of workers at a _ trade 
union institute recently. Auto workers said 
that the Ford production line in Wind- 
sor is turning out almost as many cars 
on one shift this year as they turned 
out on two shifts just a year or two 
ago. As a result 1,200 workers are “laid 
off” which in Windsor seems to be a 
gentle way of saying to the men that 
they had better look elsewhere if they 
want permanent employment. 

It is high time that the federal gov- 
ernment yielded to the suggestion of the 
Canadian Labor Congress two years ago 
and called a national conference on auto- 
mation. Such a conference attended by 
representatives of business, labor and 
government and advised by technical ex- 
perts could produce a very interesting, 
informative and valuable study on the 
progress and effects of automation, and 
then proceed to study and report on ways 
and means of dealing with the situation. 







PRETTY PICKETS are strong asset to Local 448’s strike at Iroquois 
in London, Ont. Walkout, forced by union-bustin 
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moves of employer, goes 


into fifth week with workers holding solid. 





With Family Income Lower Than U.S.A. 











How Does Canadian Housewife 
Manage to Make Ends Meet? 


By MORDEN LAZARUS , 


Hotel 








TORONTO, Ont.—A Canadian industrialist has pointed out the dis- 
parity between per family average wages in the United States and Canada, 
and has given the Canadian housewife credit for her ingenuity in mak- 


ing ends meet. 


“The Canadian housewife’, president 
T. G. McCormack of Dominion Stores 
Ltd., told an American Marketing Assn. 
conference at Harvard University, “in 
trying to maintain a standard of living 
for her family comparable to that of the 
wealthier U.S.A., has become the-shrewd- 
est purchasing agent in the world.” 


The grocery-chain head stated that 
the Canadian housewife has a thousand 
dollars a year less to spend than her 
counterpart in the United States ...a 
per family average of $4,284 compared 
with $5,274. 

The Canadian family is also some- 
what larger—an average of 3.6 mem- 
bers compared with 3.2, so that the Can- 
adian housewife has more mouths to feed 
and more clothes to buy. At the same 
time she pays more for many commodi- 
ties, such as home appliances, due to 
tariffs and higher distribution costs in 
a@ smaller market. 

“How the Canadian housewife stretch- 
es her small income, in the face of high- 
er prices,” adds Mr. McCormack, “and 
still manages to do a good job of keep- 
ing up with the U. S. Joneses, is a lesson 
in good management.” 


A Look at Family Budget 


While praising the Canadian homemak- 
er for her ability to maintain a good 
standard of living on a relatively small 
income, it might be well to take a look 
at cost-of-living figures for an average 
family of five based on today’s prices. 

The table below is based on the Toronto 
Welfare Council’s “Guide to Family 
Spending” published in 1949, revised in 








1952—and with the figures up dated to 
April 1958. 

It is quite a minimum budget. With 
no allowance for luxuries or savings, the 
absolute minimum for subsistence living 
is calculated at $66.09 a week. Average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing in 
Canada were $67.02 at April Ist (40.4 
hours at $1.659 an hour); in construc- 
tion $72.24 (40.4 hours at $1.788); in 
services $40.23 (40.4 hours at .996). 

There are many elements of this bud- 
get to question. The average figure for 


- rent, $59.90 a month, is ridiculously low. 


No good accomodation is available in“in- 
dustrial centers at anything near this 
price. A more accurate figure for ade- 
quate accomodation would be $85 
a month. Since most families can’t af- 
ford this amount, they probably have to 
live in overcrowded circumstances. 


Allowances Inadequate 


The food allowance for a family of five 
is also inadequate, as are transporta- 
tion, health supplies and house furnish- 
ings. If these below-par figures are in- 
creased to the point where they provide 
not just a “minimum” standard, but an 
adequate. standard of living, the average 
income for a family of five would have 
to be at least $80 a week. 

Yet not even in Ontario and BC., 
where the average industrial wage is 
highest, does the average wage reach 
this level. In the other provinces the 
average is far below. We are bound to 
agree with the Dominion Store head that 
the Canadian housewife must run her 
household with exemplary efficiency and 
economy. 











ety ee RE a cal et ERE a i Eh oe ER a Ee cae 
“SUBSISTENCE” FAMILY BUDGET—TORONTO 
Prices Prices 
April 1952 April 1958 
Budget Items : (per month) (per month) 

oe FE re Oe ee TERE Oe rr TO eS Pw Eee, $96.03 $101.12 
Rs nt iit 5 (dine: diane ees eee oe ee TTT Tene ee 39.86 88.90 
Clothing Upkeep ....ccccccccccs Hg aeOeiwaetetaew j 4.06 4.53 
PNEINE GUND «os sc cbicccciivices Tree TT eS LEP e rere 4.79 rs 6.35 
WORRIED... ss iv vlecccecee SE ee en ae eee 5.82 6.50 
Recreation, education, etc. .......... oeeskwieee veceine > wee 23.95 
Re ce Fd adie 5” 6 + gated hale eG a iediedmaty ote nin 6a xd 52.00 59.90 
Te. CI. gs... os ne tanidigs 0000s r6idaaes 19.14 _ 19.89 
Blue Cross standard ward ............. ences 2.75 5.30 
PSI. Blue Plan ........... basa 6 adgiek re ee 6.25 7.50 
Se EEE, 3, b cing dn 004 4 AF 10-44 sO 6 3.05 Bees 2.50 2.50 
TE, OY >. s ccnucccaardes ce yh ee ee hn ee 31 35 
WS | ok vn ad c.c aces's cas vse bat Ca Rerun T ee 10.00 10.39 
TOTAL MONTHLY REQUIREMENT ................ $264.79 $286.18 
Mf Sh mb |: | y ar 61.16 66.09 
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By ROBERT DOBBS 


One of the most community-minded unions in the RWDSU—Local 
184-L of Kansas City, Kansas—is pioneering once more in civic activities. 
The local, whose members work at the big Sunshine Biscuit plant, has 
put its label on a championship women’s softball team which represents 
the city in metropolitan and national and frequently international com- 
petition. 


The Local 184-L Dons are a team of 13 handsome young women whose 
proficiency on the softball diamond has earned them the top spot in 
metropolitan area play for the past four years, as well as consistently high 
standing in national tournaments. They finished the 1957 nation-wide 
competition in second place. Overall, during the past three years, these 
gals have notched 149 wins and lost only 15 games. 


Local 184-L, best known in these parts for its outstanding political 
action program (and that means all year round action), and community 
fund activities (Int’l Rep. John Capell is 1958 general chairman of the 
United Community Fund Campaign), gave the ball team sponsorship idea 
a thorough going over before adding it to the ‘184-L’ program. 


When the decision was made, the union appointed Ann Bowdre to be 
secretary and business manager of the team. Thus, Miss Bowdre, a leading 
rank and filer at Sunshine Biscuit, adds this function to her key job as 
chairlady of the Women’s Division of AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
Education (COPE) for Wyandotte County. 


Pres. Harkless Cupp and the rest of the executive board were most 
impressed with the opportunity to serve the community by sponsoring the 
team. Among the girls’ community acvities are playing benefits for the 
Salvation Army and other charitable organizations, and their tradi- 











tional practice of turning over to the Kansas City Athletic Association 
the proceeds of their regular games. The association, which consists of 
union members and leaders as well as business men, will use the money 
to build athletic facilities for the city’s children. 


Not unimportant, Capell pointed out with a twinkle, is that “It sure 
is nice to root for winners like the Dons—and they're our own!” 


Much of the team’s success in past as well as current victories has. 
been due to the strong pitching of Norma McDaniels, known as Sis, and 
her fellow hurler, Shirley Gans. Sis’s outstanding mound work resulted re- 
cently in her election to the Kansas City Kansans’ Hall of Fame. Shirley 
was picked as Most Valuable Player at the regional tourney in Topeka 
two years ago. 


Another title holder is Loretta Chushuk, crowned Miss Softball of 
1956 at the national tournament at Clearwater, Florida. — 


So far this year, the 184-L Dons have racked up a score of 16 wins 
to 1 loss, and of these 12 were shut-outs. Coach Pat Rock, not one to be 
overwhelmed by even this fast start, points with the caution of experience 


- to the long season ahead, during which they will play against strong com- 


petition from all over the country. 


But ‘184-L’ members don’t have a coach’s problems. They’re all grin- 
ning as they greet each other with conversation topic number one these - 
mornings as they come to work. “Boy, are we ahead! We keep goin’ like 
this, they’ll never catch us!” 


As Capell says, it sure is nice to root for a winning team that’s your 
own. And its even nicer when the team is dedicated to helping out fellow 
citizens in trouble and helping to keep kids on the playing fields instead 
of the streets. 





The author of this article is not only an outstanding star of stage, 
screen and television; he is also president of Actors’ Equity, the union of 
theatrical performers. While many actors agree with him, Ralph Bellamy’s 
point of view on Pay TV is not shared by everyone in the entertainment 
unions. In future issues The Record will present the arguments of those 
who oppose Pay TV. 


- 


M. interest in Pay-as-you-see television was first aroused some five 
years ago as a possibility of meeting a serious unemployment condition 
in Actors’ Equity Association, which has a membership of 10,000. After 
extensive study and exploration of these possibilities, my interest extended 
beyond possible benefits to Actors’ Equity Association and I became aware 
of benefits which would accrue, in my opinion, to everyone concerned in 
the television industry, and, as a result, to viewers and set owners. 


Various economic pressures have brought about a decline in employ- 
ment in the legitimate theatre because of the nature of its economic 
structure. A few years ago almost any play could run in New York and on 
the road until it had at least recovered its cost. If a play is not an im- 
mediate success today, it is almost surely doomed to extinction because 
it cannot withstand the ravages of a forced run. So, the plays which survive 
today are only the outstanding hits. Consequently, there aren’t so many 
plays produced as there used to be. 

Road shows have drastically fallen off in number because it is pro- 
hibitively expensive to tour anything but smash hits. The virtual disap- 
pearance of the road show and the resident stock company, since the 
advent of TV, has deprived the vast majority of the American public of 
theatre attractions, unless it is willing to travel to New York. 


Present employment in the legitimate theatre is about 25 percent 
of the number employed in the 1927/1928 season. From.a recent survey 
covering a five year period, the average annual income of all professional 
actors and actresses in the legitimate theatre was found to be $800 per 
person, and the average annual wage of those few who worked 26 or more 
weeks fell under $6,000 a year. 

All these facts relate to what I was originally looking for in TV, with 
respect to relief from the unemployment situation brought about by the 
shortage of production in the theatre. 


TV Executives Are Novices in Show Biz 


TV has replaced theatre in many areas and the TV industry is present- 
ly in the hands of networks and advertising agencies. Both of these groups 
are novices in the entertainment field. They are big business entering 
into creative production, and we find them building an electrified fence 
around it. They present an argument in opposition to Pay-as-you-see 
TV which is fallacious. They argue that there isn’t enough talent in 
America to permit the operation of additional networks and stations, 
and that Pay TV could operate only by stealing from the limited hand- 
fuls of talent which TV now relies upon. 


The fact would seem to be, rather, that Sait they have taken 
over a field apart from their own, they have had to find a procedure 
which continues the momentum of TV at high pitch. This procedure 

is the continued use of a selected few, 

whose talents have been proven. This al- 

lows for little benefit to the many talent- 

ed and available people who have never 

been tried. There is no shortage of talent 

but only a shortage of opportunity. There 

is more available talent outside TV than 

j in it. Many talented actors and actresses, 

. of proven ability and established box-of- 

_ fice appeal in other media are unable, be- 

cause of this procedure, to display their 

: talents. The combined talent unions rep- 

resent a total membership of some 75,000. 

Present production, under advertising 

sponsorship in TV, is subject to taboos 

placed on it by the advertisers, the ad- 

vertising agency and the network. This 

hampers the potential merits of any pro- 

gram as a creative production. TV is sub- 

jected to sponsors’ philosophy and editorial 

, =o, oe policy. Advertising agency fears and cau- 

RALPH BELLAMY tions tend to inhibit and to induce con- 

formity in respect to subject matter, eliminating experiment, variety and 

free expression to its greatest potential. Further restrictions of com- 

mercial television, in terms of time and the need to reach a mass audience, 

have prevented commercial television from making substantial creative 
contributions. 

So long as advertising is the sole source of economic support for TV, 
the public will be forced to watch only that which the advertisers feel 
it is to their advantage to show, rather than the full scope of programming 
which creative thinking and talent could make available if not restricted 
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by the economics of advertising and its numerous artificia] taboos. 

The elimination of the shackles, which are present in this condition 
is not only desirable, but is possible with the approval of Pay-as-you-se@ 
television and would be advantageous in a larger sense with respect t 
cultural and social, even economic, benefits. 


Pay TV Would Offer Viewers More Variety 
It would seem then, that the benefits to be hoped for by the viewer 


in the interest of the broadest possible potentials of the medium, would) 
be included in a wider scope and variety of fare and communication— 
eventually trans-oceanic. It would seem that if the air belongs to every=) 
one the viewer is entitled to this. He would be offered Broadway play 
which have been taken away from him—big budget feature films mad 
especially for TV—programming with Iimited appeal, such as universi 
courses with diplomas and degrees—language lessons—trade and craft 
courses—lectures on economics, poetry, music, science, dancing, theatre, 
travel, philosophy, sociology, peace, etc. In short, anything cultural or’ 
educational And all this would be free of taboos and network, or agencyy, 
or advertising policy and inhibitions. 

These benefits would begin with the manufacture of additional sets 
and continue to the building and operation of new stations. 

Then, because of a much broader selection of TV fare, there would} 
actually be more viewers because of wider appeal. This, in turn, would 
supply revenue to existing transmitter stations which could make the dif 
ference between profit and loss to a great number of them presently strug. 
gling for survival. Because of healthier economics in the station opera 
tion area, it would attract new stations on a profitable basis which would 
supply TV fare, both commercial and Pay-as-you-see, to communitieg 
which, even now, have never seen a TV set. The advertisers, therefore,” 
would not be hurt by Pay-as-you-see but, on the contrary, would be bene= 
fited to the extent that he would have a wider and larger public mad 
available to him. Instead of 47,000,000 sets, presently served by some 506 
stations, many of which are losing money, it is conceivable that Pay-as 
you-see would increase this figure to 150,000,000 sets, by the exercising of 
the remaining 1400 or 1500 presently authorized station franchises which 
would be sought because the current hazards of station operation would’ 
be removed. 

And Pay-as-you-see would be on a fee basis of nickels and dimes— % 
not dollars, as the opposition erroneously predicts. 


Mass Audience Could Make Shows Profitable 


Broadway plays and million dollar and two million dollar pictures” 
could make a profit in one showing at a nickel or a dime and, at the same © 
time, enhance their continuing values by word of mouth. And, in the case™ 
of a Broadway play of less than smash hit proportions, or a picture which 
was not entirely popular, the worst that couki happen would be the 
recovery of the investment, plus a profit. All of this, unquestionably, 
would benefit the theatre and the people who work in it, including Actors’ | 
Equity Association. And it would help, not hurt, so-called “free” television.) 

Pay TV would call for craftsmen, technicians, engineers and artists 
to an extent which would virtually eliminate unemployment in the enter-= 
tainment Industry, while, at the same time, creating new employment. | 
It would raise the barriers from the presently inhibited TV fare. It would@ 
relieve us from the questionable gleanings of the current rating system 
which is, to a great extent, responsible for stereotyped and belt-line pro= 
gramming, virtually devoid of potential variety, quality and progre 
because the viewer presently has sueh meagre choice from which to iné 
dicate a preference for purposes of rating. , 

The best known and best informed TV critics and a majority of news 
paper editors overwhelmingly support the concept of Pay TV. It is pos 
sible, with the licensing of Pay TV, that the TV industry in all its ph 
could become the country’s number one industry. It is currently controlle 
by a fortunate few. Could there be other motives than the ones the ne 
works present behind this fierce lobby to bar competition? It is strang 
to countenance a tightly held industry making every effort to eliminate ~ 
competition at the same time the Government is examining it for mono, 
polistic practices. 
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By BORIS SHISHKIN 
Director, Department of Civil Rights, AFL-CIO 


Wecx the road to opportunity is open for most people but is barred for some because 
oi weir color or religion, the characteristic American reaction is to cry “Unfair!” Dis- 
crimination violates the sense of fairness deeply rooted in the American tradition. Amer- 
icans by nature are not exclusive. They don’t like special privilege. Their kids don’t go 
for the teacher’s pet. They don’t care much for any artificially set up elite. Any caste 
aystem is to them detestable. 


Believing in freedom, Americans detest restraint. They feel that everytbody should 
be able to go places without hindrance. Yet on many roads in America traffic has not 
been flowing freely for everybody. Some Americans have found themselves barred from the 
high road to opportunity and shunted off into blind alleys and dead ends only because 
of the shape of their nose or the color of their skin, 


Opportunity to earn a living, which means not only an opportunity to get a suitable 
job but also an opportunity to get a better job, has not always been equal in industry. 
Denial of this opportunity to some has been widely regarded as an injustice. And there 
has been much said to protest this injustice, to inveigh against it and to denounce it. 


But to right a wrong takes deeds, not words. 


As we look upon the American industrial scene, we see the far-reaching effects 
of the current economic reecssion. In factories and shops through the land there have 
been widespread layoffs. New jobs have been harder to get. Under these conditions of 
job scarcity, discrimination becomes keener, tougher. To overcome it, to establish and 
maintain true equality of opportunity, becomes a more difficult, a more challenging 
task. 


The first responsibility to stamp out discrimination in hire, tenure and conditions 
of employment falls upon management. There are many industrial firms that have es- 
tablished a notable record of eliminating discrimination in their own establishments. Yet 
nationally management as a whole has failed to do its part in assuring equality of op- 
portunity in employment. There is not one association of manufacturers, not one 
chamber of commerce, not one trade association in our land that has established ma- 
chinery to promote equal opportunity and maintain fair employment policies among its 
members, 


Where then is the major source of initiative and leadership in extending non- 
discrimination to our entire industrial scene? The record shows that the one voluntary 
institution which has established comprehensive machinery to combat discrimination 
is Organized labor. The AFL-CIO not only proclaims non-discrimination as one of its 
foremost policy objectives; it also has set up procedures to put its policy into practice. 


Vie OPPORTUNITY 





AFL-ClO CALLS UPON ALL UNIONS 
TO FIGHT BIAS IN EMPLOYMENT 


The AFL-CIO has in operation a Civil Rights Committee which assists the Execu- 
tive Council in shaping programs and procedures to deal with problems of discrimina- 
tion within the ranks of labor itself as well as to eliminate all forms of discrimination 
in employment. 


In a recession, when layoffs are widespread, discrimination takes on its toughest 
form and is the hardest to combat. The workers who are regarded as “different” only 
because of the color of their skin know well the old formula which prevails in times 
likes these: “the last hired and the first fired.” 


It is good and important news today that there are large and rapidly growing areas 
in industry where this formula no longer applies. These are the portions of industry where 
our unions have insisted on including a non-discrimination clause in their collective bar- 
gaining contracts with management. Such a clause simply establishes the rule that in 
hiring, layoffs, promotions and all other terms and conditions of employment there is 
to be no discrimination because of the race, creed or color of workers covered by the union 
contract. 


This non-discrimination rule is now law in a major portion of American industry 
—not law laid down by the government or the courts, but voluntarily promulgated by 
labor and management on union initiative. 


Thus, as we look at the record, we find that the one institution which has done 
most to wipe out discrimination from America’s industrial scene has been the labor un- 
ion. The one instrumentality which has proved the most effective in removing the bar 
to opportunity in employment has proved to be collective bargaining. 


The non-discrimination clause alone does not accomplish the result we seek. Ef- 
fective enforcement of the clause, vigilant administration of the grievance procedure 
and contract enforcement are a special responsibility of our unions today. 


The time is now—when it will count most—for the labor movement to throw into 
its fight against discrimination the skill, the resources and the will to win of all its 
organizations and of their members. This is one campaign we must win—not only to 
prove the worth of unionism as a voluntary institution and a mainstay of our industrial 
democracy, but also to assure the survival and future growth of industrial democracy 
itself. 





Richest 


American 
Speaks 
Co. ks 


‘Free, Honest Unions-- 
+ Our Greatest Bulwark’ 


True Magazine recently interviewed Jean Paul Getty, billionaire oilman 
who heads the vast Tidewater Oil Co. Getty, certainly the richest American if 
not the world’s richest private citizen, had some pungent advice for the calamity- 
howling type of U. S. businessman. In particular, he pointed to the key role that 
unions play in the U. S. economy. Getty, 65, owns some 40 companies, which, 
in addition to oil, involve ships, house trailers, hotels and life insurance. His mil- 
lionaire father George Getty, helped him make his first million in oil at age 24. 
The younger Getty went on from there. Here are excerpts from the interview 
as told to Bela von Block in the June issue of True. 

I HAVE very little patience with the fears and complaints expressed by 
the calamity howlers of our present day and age.... 

Another woeful cry of the unsuccessful or faltering type of business- 
man is the “exorbitant” cost of American labor. To hear some men talk, 
labor in general and union labor in particular are threatening to wreck 
the national economy. 

“I’d go into business for myself tomorrow,” an executive told me re- 
cently: “The only thing that holds me back is the labor situation, Wages 
are so high that I couldn’t make a profit.” 

I hope this executive’s boss is satisfied with him. I wouldn’t hire the 
man on a bet. For my money, he’s an idiot. 

I am a “union man” myself. I don’t carry a union card or pay dues to 
any local, but I do believe in unions and I believe that free, honest labor 
unions are our greatest guarantees of continuing prosperity and our strong- 
est bulwark against social or economic totalitarianism. 

True, some unions and union officials abuse their power. A few, from 
all I can gather, are controlled by Communists or gangsters or both. 

On the other hand, some businessmen abuse their power, too. Some 
are unethical or even downright crooks. Simply because “some” are this 
or that’ doesn’t mean the entire system of private ownership should be 
condemned. 

Newspapers sometimes carry stories about bank officials embezzling 
their depositors’ funds. Despite these incidents banks continue to flourish. 
No one in his right mind would dream of suggesting that the entire bank- 
ing system be abolished because of an occasional larceny. 

Yet let a single union—or even a local—turn sour, and a loud alarm 
is raised castigating all organized labor. It doesn’t make sense. 

High pay and good working conditions mean more buying power and 
more production. As buying power increases, so do sales and profits. 

We pride ourselves on the level of the American standard of living. 
We boast that the majority of Americans have decent homes, cars, radios, 
television sets and all the rest. This would hardly be possible if the great 
mass of workers wasn’t well—even highly—paid. 

“Excessive” labor cost is a handy excuse to cover up inept manage- 
ment’s inability to meet competition. 





Only 30% of Families 
Can Afford New Home 


Less than 30 percent of the nation’s families can afford to buy and 
maintain a new house at today’s prices, the National Housing Conference 
declares in the 1958 edition of The Housing Yearbook. 

The conference publication says that the medium price for the cheapest 
new three-bedroom house available in the nation is $10,990. 

The lowest possible income for carrying a new house ranged from $4,864 
in Norfolk, Va., to $9,564 in Erie, Pa. The median was $6,409 in Fall River, 
Mass. 

The conference estimates that 28.5 percent of American families had 
that much income at the end of 1957 when the houses were priced. The 
Yearbook adds: 

“Turning the Fall River figure around, 71.5 percent of the nations 
families cannot afford the lowest-priced private housing being built today.” 

Three-bedroom apartments, the yearbook says, are scarcer and more 
expensive than three-bedroom houses with the median for the lowest 
rents $120 a month in Providence and Kansas City. This would require, on 
the basis of spending one-fifth of income for housinf, an annual income 
of $7,200. . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Note of Appreciation on Convention 


To the Editor: 

I would like to take this opportunity, as chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee for our recent convention in Chicago, to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to all the wonderful people who helped make the convention such an out- 
standing success. I would like to thank all the members of the Arrangements 
Committee, including the Floor Committee under the supervision of Philip 
Hoffstein, who did an outstanding job. A special vote of thanks should go to 
John Cooney, secretary of the Arrangements Committee, for his untiring efforts 
to make’ everyone happy and for his devotion to the job to which he was as- 
signed. 


We in Chicago were very happy to know that the delegates accepted our 
hospitality in such a gracious manner, and we are also very happy to know 
that all of you returned safely to your locals and your loved ones. I would also 
like to extend my deep appreciation to the delegates from the Midwest Area 
for their support in electing me a Vice-President of our International Union, 
I hope that in the next four years all of us working as a team will help make 
our RWDSU bigger and better than ever. 

JOHN GALLACHER, President, 
Local 194 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hails ‘Brilliant Mind’ of Margolius 


To the Editor: 

I have just read the column by Sidney Margolius in your issue of July 6, 
discussing TV ads that delude the public. I feel praise should be given to the 
brilliant mind and outstanding writings of Margolius. 


The article on TV ads is an education for every reader of The Record. My 
family, for one, has never missed any of his previous assignments, and benefit 
from them all. 

BURKE KOCHMAN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Heralds New Play on Labor Due in Fall 


To the Editor: 

If it is true that the American labor movement is suffering from compla- 
cency, that a new generation of union members is taking union security for 
granted, unaware of the days when men and women were beaten, jailed, even 
shot for their belief in the promise of a new way of life . . . then we are for- 
tunate in having an antidote this fall! 


On November 19, 1958 at the Jan Hus Theatre in New York City, a new 
play, “The Man Who Never Died,” will begin an anticipated long theatrical 
run. Written by the brilliant American playwright, Barrie Stavis, it depicts 
one of the most colorful, beloved, and tragic figures in American labor, Joe 
Hill . . . idealist, fighter, writer of songs, and 100% union man, whose story 
is an epic of courage, high ideals, selfless devotion to labor’s cause . . . yet as 
vivid and tensely exciting as a Western melodrama. 


The Man Who Never Died has an emotional impact far beyond -any leaflet 
or lecture, utilizing footlights rather than mere footnotes to light up the story 
of labor’s early struggles. 


I am sure that in the RWDSU, as in all unions, officers and members will 
cooperate to spread the news throughout the labor movement of this inspiring 
play, so that it will be assured of a long, long run. 

MAX STARR, Educational Dir., 
Int'l Ladies Garment Workers Union 
New York City 


Professor Studies, and Defines, a Scab 


To the Editor: 

Why is the “scab” the lowest form of humanity? In his book, “The Causes 
of Industrial Unrest,” Prof. John A. Fitch explains it. I thought ‘Record’ read- 
ers would be interested in Prof. Fitch’s answer: 


“The striker ... has quit his job, not because he is through with it but 
because he wants to make it a better job. He has no thought of abandoning 
the industry or the employer. ... He hopes that changes will be made as a result 
of which the job will be a more satisfactory one when he goes back to it. He 
thinks of it, therefore, as his job. He is undergoing hardship and loss in 
behalf of that job.... 


Now, along comes a rank outsider and walks into the plant and takes the 
job that belongs to another man, and for which he has sacrificed nothing. ... 
He is worse than a thief, in the striker’s opinion, for the ordinary thief only 
takes money or goods, the results of past effort. The strike-breaker steals the 

- future; he takes hope and opportunity and the worthwhileness of living from 
a man who has done him no wrong.” 
STEPHEN BERNETT, 
Queens, L. I. 


Poetic Reply by Retired RWDSUer 


To the Editor: 

Ever since I retired in August, 1957, people have been asking me: “Now 
that you are retired, what do you do with your time? Don’t you find it boring?” 
My reply is, “Not at all. I still have my curiosity.” 

The following verses are the result of their questions: 


O leave me not, my curiosity! 

Abide with me, stay yet, I pray. 

You are the motive force of my being, 
Your probing, guiding ray 

Endows my life with fruitful meaning. 


Spur me on to my desired goal 

In the fields both old and new, 

Wherein to seek, to probe, to learn 

Knowledge and wisdom, to pursue 

Till fate ordains—it is the end, my turn. 
SARAH MISHKIN, Retired Member 
District 65, New York 
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Experts Laud 


By HILLY ELSON 


MONTERREY, Calif—The nationally-known 
department store operated by the RWDSU’s Dis- 
trict 65 was the high point of interest in the 
recent two-day conference held here on “Unem- 
ployment and the Consumer,” sponsored by the 
University of California, Consumers Union and 
leading California labor organizations. 

The 155 conferees, representatives of co- 
operatives, credit unions, and labor unions and 
labor councils in California, heard Sidney Mar- 
golius, the noted consumer expert and colum- 
nist for The Record and other labor papers, re- 
port on “what one union is doing on the buying 
front as well as on the wage front.” 

Speaking on “Intelligent Buying in A Reces- 
sion,” Margolius told the conference that Dis- 
trict 65 is doing ‘the outstanding Job in the coun- 
try in consumer protection of its members.” He 
described the facilities of the union’s 11-story 
center, highlighting its Consumer Service “min- 
fature supermarket,” with its toiletry and drug 
sundries department, its large pharmacy and its 
optical shop, which have a total sales volume of 
nearly $2 million a year. 

Interest in Margolius’ report soared when 
he displayed some of District 65’s own brand drug 
and toiletry products, contrasting their prices 
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Typical scene in Consumer Service, which 
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with those of regular commercial brands. 

His exhibits included bottles of buffered 
aspirin, one at the regular retail price of $1.39, 
as against the union product selling for 39 cents; 
a hair spray at $1.95 as against the union’s price 
of 82 cents; and a container of 12 sleeping cap- 
sules selling at $1 compared to the union’s con- 
tainer of 30 capsules priced at 63 cents. 

“These advertised sleep products cost one 
and one quarter cents a piece wholesale,” Mar- 
golius pointed out. “Thus, the public pays a 
markup of 680 percent in the average drugstore!” 

The exhibit of District 65 brand products at- 
tracted the highest pitch of interest at the con- 
ference, showing what Margolius called “con- 
crete examples of self-help by a labor union.” 


Margolius noted in his report that “one of 
the most important economic techniques during 
a recession” is group buying. The group trend, 
he said, is most noticeable currently in certain 
services which have advanced most sharply in 
cost and which wage-earners cannot obtain on 
an individual basis without hardship. These in- 
clude housing, insurance, drugs and optical goods, 


Sponsors of the conference, in addition to 
the Institutes of Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
and the Consumers Union, were: California 








eccupies entire floor of union 





building, rings up sales of nearly $2 million a year. 





Consumer expert Sidney Margolius, left, cited RWDSU’s 
District 65 as example of what unionism can do on “the 
buying front.” Above are some of 65’s own branded 
items sold in union-run department store and pharmacy. 


District 65 Consumer Activities 


State Federation of Labor, California Industrial 
Union Council, Building and Construction Trades 
Council, California State Industrial Culinary Al- 
liance, California Council of Machinists, Califor- 
nia State Union Council of Carpenters, California 
State Federation of Teachers, California State 
Theatrical Alliance, Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council, Communication Workers of America, 
Associated Cooperatives, Inc., Consumers Co- 
operatives of Berkeley and American Labor 
Education Service. 


Margolius, back in New York after the 
California conference, said that “District 65 is 
now famous in consumer circles on the West 
Coast.” 

He told The Record he had visited the head- 
quarters of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. 
in Chicago on his return trip. There he described 
to League officials “this unique venture” of a 
labor union in the consumer field, and they gave 
the opinion that “the high caliber of the operat- 
ing personnel must have a great deal to do with 
its success.” 

In his monthly feature in Coronet magazine 
for the October issue, Margolius will discuss con- 
sumer protection in the buying of eyeglasses, 
drawing his material largely from. interviews 
with personnel of the ‘65’ optical department. 



















Tips on Buying Car Tires: 
Watch Out for Tricks 
Of Manufacturers, Dealers 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 
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Usually tire manufacturers and dealers offer tire sales for 
Labor Day. But this year they have been cutting prices all sum- 
mer in a belated attempt to get recession-hit consumers to 
buy. All during the boom 1950’s, tire manufacturers freely raised § 
GOO prices until they had jumped them 31 percent in six years. Now ° 
oo cnr they are slowly retracing the road back down the price escalator. - 
The most helpful trend in tire prices is the smaller difference in cost roo 
between nylon and rayon-cord tires. In current sales, tube-type first-line wif 
T bje a ¢o Tens nylon tires are available for about $19-$20, including Federal tax and ope 
a 0 n plus your recappable tire, compared to $17-$17.50 for first-line rayons. Z 
Nylon tires used to cost as much as $5-$6 more, for no reason other than alli 
that our merchandising geniuses always charge disproportionately more , 
My purse is filled to bulging with for an extra feature. her 
Documents and bric-a-brac; Experts generally consider nylon tires preferable to rayon of the same 
Photos of my kin and kith; grade. The stronger nylon body gives more protection against sidewall in- 
Shopping lists from three months back; juries from curbs, and hazards such as potholes in the road, The nylon N 
body also is considered to be cooler-running because it’s less bulky “co the 
. rayon. Excessive heat is one of the destructive forces reducing tire life boy 
A letter that I have to mail; ne causing blowouts. Tires are most likely to blow out in fast driving helt 
A checkbook and a charge-a-plate; on hot days. ~ 
A card unleashed by penny scale = 
That tells my fortune and my weight; But be warned that while nylon tires now are less expensive, they Ray 
also come in different qualities. No longer is a nylon tire necessarily a the 
premium or even first-line tire. Some distributors now sell second-line i 
Lotioned swabs to sponge my face; nylon tires too. 
Powder for a shiny nose; : With today’s faster, heavier cars, it's more important than ever to 
Lipstick in a swivel case; ; know what quality tire you are buying. But the tire business is notorious B 
A stick for halting runs in hose; for exaggerated claims, misleading terminology and guarantees, and bait a gi 
advertising. Not only the fringe of high-pressure retailers, but some of r 





the best-known manufacturers use confusing terminology in labeling and 
advertising tires. 


When ‘First-Line’ Ils Second Best ( 
A “first-line” tire is not actually the manufacturer’s best quality as ( 


Lozenges-to ease my throat; 
A pencil and a safety pin; 

A button off my winter coat; 
Stick cologne and aspirin; 









you might assume. It’s his second-best quality. The best is called the 
“premium” grade. Fhe so-called “second-line” tire is really the third 
grade. An “original equipment” tire is not the best either, but is usually 
the same quality as the “first-line.” Nor does “deluxe” tire mean this is 
the best grade. More often, a manufacturer’s “deluxe” tire in his first- 
line, which is really his second-best quality, if you follow me. And the ‘ 
second-line, really the third grade, often is called the “super” line. Or @ 

manufacturer may even call a second or third-grade tire the “new ad- 





A chart that measures calories; 
A ballpoint pen with perfumed ink; 
A tag from off my new chemise, 
Stating that it will not shrink; 

















An emery board, a pocket comb 

A needle and a jangling lot 

Of keys to car, garage and home, 
And some to only-Lord-knows what; 






vanced super deluxe.” 







Nor can you assume that the “premium” tires of different makes are 
approximately the same quality. According to tire experts at National 
Cooperatives, Inc., some manufacturers may market a tire of 180 to 190 
level as a premium tire, while others may call tires of only 110 to 118 level 
“premium.” A first-line tire is generally a 100-level tire, while second- 
line tires are usually around 80-level. 







Credit slips and ticket stubs; 

Cards that state my right to drive, 
To eat and drink at certain clubs, 
To borrow books, to be alive; 














Actually there are no standards for tire grades, although the Federal “R 
Trade Commission has just issued a voluntary guide which hopes to curb 
some of the high-sounding nomenclature. It warns manufacturers that 
if their “first-line” tires are designated as “standard,” their “second-line” 
tires must not be designated “super standard.” Also, the “origina] equip- 
ment” designation must be given only to tires generally used as original 
equipment on current new-model cars. If the tire was formerly used as 
“original equipment,” the manvfacturer is supposed to disclose the latest 
actual year it was so used. 






Cards that state my name, address, 
Shade of eyes and hair and skin, 
Degree of my nearsightedness, 

My height and weight and next-of-kin; 



















Cards that state to all concerned 
Whom they ought to notify 

In case I’m hurt or hit or burned 
Or faint or have a fit or die; 





Generally you can get at least a fair idea of comparative quality by 
examining several tires before you buy. A better-quality tire generally 
feels (and is) heavier. It also has a wider, flatter tread face, which pro- 
vides more road contact, and more cross-cuts in the tread to aid braking 
action. The better-grade tires have relatively straight treads or only slight 
zig zags. This helps provide longer tread life. But between the treads, these 
top-quality tires have small cross bars or buttons to provide suction. 


You'll also notice that a first-line tire has a deeper tread than the 
second-line, and thicker outside ribs. The tread on a premium tire has 
extra rubber backing so it can be regrooved after possibly 20,000 miles, 


















A swatch of drapery brocade; 

A claim check for my black kid shoes; 
A card that states that I have paid 

My League of Women Voters’ dues; 














Horehound drops in case I cough; 
Bobby pins and paper clips; 
Coupons granting five cents off 
The price of soap in bars and chips; 


Value of the Guarantee 


The guarantee is a somewhat-useful but not wholly reliable guide to 
comparing quality. Some sellers puff up guarantees more than others. 
Of two big mail-order houses selling approximately the same-quality tire 
at close to the same price, one guarantees for 15 months, the other for 18. 






















Lists of things to buy’and do; 

A recipe for curried rice; 
Trading stamps of green and blue, 
Redeemable in merchandise. 


All that the warranty or guarantee on tires generally means-is that 
if the company agrees the failure was due to an actual defect and not 
to your own abuse of the tire, you will get a proportionate allowance 
towards a new tire. But make sure you do save the guarantee certificate 
you get with a new tire. 
























Somewhere midst the trinkets and 
Identifying documents, 

You'll find my total cash on hand: 
A dollar bill and seven cents. 


Of the three most-common tire grades (premium, first-line and sec- 
ond-line), best value for the average owner is the first-line or original- 
equipment grade, preferably with nylon cord. It’s safer, longer-wearing 
and quieter than the second-line. It provides both better traction and 
stopping power, at a difference of only $4-$5. A second-line tire is recom- 
mended only for temporary duty, Especially beware buying light-duty 
tires for medium heavy cars. 


Premium tires cost 50 percent more than first-line tires, and provide 
perhaps ten percent additional body strength. Nor are cut-price offers 
available as often on premium tires. Theoretically a premium tire will 
return its price, since it can be regrooved, if not otherwise damaged. But 
the initial cost is enough more so that it seems worth the extra tariff 
only for a hard, fast driver with a heavy car. 









































‘Taint Fair 

“This is the darndest depression I have ever seen. 
Everybody’s working, and everybody’s broke. At least 
we didn’t have to work in the last one.” 


Raw Material 


Jarvis was escorting a friend about his new home, 
He showed him a room full of bolted cloth and ex- 
plained that his wife was a do-it-yourself addict who 
made her own clothes. Then he showed him another 
room full of millinery materials and said that his 
wife made her own hats, too. Suddenly the visitor 
opened a third door and let out a shriek. _ 

“Oh, my gosh,” he exclaimed, “a room full of live 
alligators.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jarvis proudly, “my wife also makes 
her own handbags.” 

. 7 ” 


Smart Girl 


Nellie’s two boy friends were fighting over her in 
the front yard. Her father remarked: “If you like one 
boy better than the other why don’t you jump in and 
help him?” 

“Well, Papa, it’s like this,” answered Nell. “You've 
geen two dogs fighting over a bone many times, 
haven’t you? Well, then, tell me this, did you ever see 
the bone join in the fight?” 


Second Step 
Billy, age 8, was being taught the proper way to ask 
a girl for a dance by the teacher in a dance instruc- 
tion class. 
A half hour later, Billy asked the teacher: 
“Now, how do you get rid of her?” 


Ril 
“Better spruce up — tomorrow’s 
Sunday and I gotta ask the boss 
for the day off.” 


Aghtin vide of the (Cit 


Observation 
Our favorite saloon philosopher returned from a 
day at the beach with this observation: 
Most modern bathing suits are just large enough to 
keep a girl from getting tanned where she ought to be. 


Missed the Boat . 


An English girl asked a close friend for advice on 
@ personal matter. ss 

“T’ve fallen in love with a peer of the realm,” the 
girl said, “but he has absolutely no interest in me. 
Despite this, however, I follow him wherever he goes. 
Do you think I should continue to seek out his com- 
pany?” 

“No, I don’t,” the friend replied. “You've missed the 
boat, why hang around the peer?” 


Our Song 


The scene was a teen-age rock ’n roll juke joint. 
The waiter dropped a tray of dishes and six couples 
got up to dance, 


Bottom of List 
“I would like to marry your daughter,” 
“Well, sir, you can leave your name and address, 
and if nothing better turns up, we can notify you.” 


Cowpoke’s Drink 

The kids were playing “cowboy” when one osten- 
tatiously swaggered up to the empty packing case la- 
beled, “Last Chance Saloon,” and pounding on the 
bar said, “Gimmie a rye.” Another kid, far younger, 
but not to be outdone, pounded on the bar, too. “And 
give ME a whole wheat,” he demanded. 





A Penny Saved 
The businessman was fast asleep in his hotel room 
when the ‘phone rang. It rang for a full minute bee 
fore he awakened. He picked up the receiver sleepily. 
“Long distance calling!” an operator sang out, 
“Here is your party.” 
“Okay,” yawned the businessman. “Hello!” 


“What's that?” cried the voice at the other end. 
“I said ‘hello!’” 


“Oh,” said the voice. “Hello!” The businessman 
paused. 


“Well,” he demanded, “What do you want?” 

“Nothing,” answered the voice. “Absolutely nothing.” 

The other saw red. 

“What!” he roared, “If you didn’t want anything 
why do you call me at three in the morning?” 

“That's simple,” replied the voice cheerily. “The 
night rate is cheaper!” 


+ > . 


Don’t Worry ‘Bout Me 


Draftee: “Goodbye, dear. Look after the home well, 
and if you need money while I’m gone, just go to 
the bank.” 


Wife: “Yes, dear. What time does the bank open 
this morning?” 


s . 7” 
Daffynition— 
Top Secret: The real color of a blonde’s hair. 
= - = 
Ambitious 


Bobby hopes to make the news, 
He wants to fill his brother’s shoes. 
Betty hopes to do much better. 

She wants to fill her sister’s sweater. 
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PEGGY ears 
W THE CHILD 


CARE BOOK, LISSY, THAT 
CHILDREN OUR AGE ARE 
SOMETIMES VERY BAFFLING 
TO THEIR PARENTS! 


LISGY, PO YOU EVER 
BAFFLE YOUR PARENTS ? 
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PROPRIATE COSTUME: 
This is one of the outfits Lili 
t. Cyr wears in “The Naked 























NEVER... 


I JUST DRIVE THEM 
CRAZY / 



























and the Dead.” 
20, 1958 






Harry Belafonte to Appear Oct. 21 
Birthday Party in Garden 


— Page 2-A 


—Record photo by Arthur Culle! 
BIGGEST STRIKE DEMONSTRATION ever seen on Fifth Avenue took place July 10 from 5 to 7 p.m. at Bonwit Teller’s swank store. More ‘than 2,000 | 
members of District 65 turned out to show their support of striking shoe department employees. So many 65ers appeared for volunteer picket duty 
that union leaders had to work out an agreement with police for pickets to go on line in shifts. For news of union election victory, at Bonwit Teller 
shoe concession in Cleveland, see Page 3-A. 


8 New Shops Sign With District 65 
- As Wholesale Drive Keeps Up Pace 


— Page 3-A 








